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The Flower Girl of Sicyon. 

CHAPTER I. 

Come bither, sweetheart, sit by my side and 
listen to me, for I am going to tell you a story of 
things that happened long ago — very long ago, 
far back in those grand days ot Art, when Greece 
was rich in her teachers and schools, when the 
painters painted and the poets sang, and wise old 
Plato taught on the hill ot Sunium. 

For in those golden times there was in the city 
of Sicyon, inArgolis, a famous school of painting, 
the first and most renowned in Greece, and 
thither were sent many youths of noble families 
that they might learn the use of the cestrum, the 
exclusive privilege of the tree-born. 

So one fair spring day, somewhere about the 
year 385 B. C, the streets of Sicyon were all astir 
with people passing to and fro, and jostling one 
another as they went and* came. For it was still 
early in the morning, and the merchants were on 
their way to their stores, and the housewives to 
the market, and the scbolars to their academies. 
And among these last were three young men, ot 
whom the youngest seemed scarcely more than 
twenty— fellow-pupils in the school of the painter 
Pamphilus, who was then the greatest master ot 
"his art in all Southern Greece. 

These three were Apelles, Melanthius and Pau- 
sias— men whose works have long, long ago made 
their names glorious in the history of grand old 
Greece. But they were young and unknown then, 
and people passed by them without notice, as you 
and I sweetheart, are passed in the streets now. 
But who knows what you and I carry about with 
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us in our hearts, and who can possibly divine what 
wonderlUl* things we ih8y some clay do ? 

And so it was then with these three painters, 
who years afterwards made all the world so ring 
with their praise that the echoes' of it have not 
passed away yet, and never will, until men leave 
off loving art and science, and all tair and beauti- 
ful things. 

Now as these three went on their way they talked 
as all scholars talk— of their studies and of their 
master, and one told how he had been commend- 
ed for his industry, and another boasted of his 
success and skill, or bantered his companions on 
their failures. : 

1 ' Prithee, tell me wharyou pai nt to-d ay, Melan- 
thius?" cried the fair-haired Pausiay, with a side- 
long glance at his companion out of the corners 
of his mischievous biue eyes. "Are we to be fa- 
vored again with the sight of that woe-begone 
•Ariadne oi yours, or may we hope Dionysius will 
come and fetch her away before nightfall? Me 
thinks if the" disconsolate maiden herself had 
waited half so long alone at Naxos as her effigy 
has waited in solitude upon your canvas, she had 
been dead before the wine-king found her." 

"Indeed, I marvel much at your impertinence, 
Pausias, " responded Melanthi us, laughing ; "for 
methinksthe jest might well be turned against 
you I . Pray how much longer do you intend to 
dabble over that ill -fated head of Cytherea? Bah I 
I assure you the mere thought of the thing makes 
nie quite faint! JSut, heyday? What have we 
here?" he added, with an air ot surprise, auci sud- 
denly stopping himself and his companions ; "the 
goddess in person, I believe! or perhaps I should 
rather say the ambrosial ■ Flora herself, in the 
midst.of her flowery kingdom!" 
. .. B'or there stood beside him, just at the doors of 
the Sicyon academy, a young peasant girl, with 
lair hah', and soft brown eyes, like heifer's eyes to 
look at, tor their depth and tenderness, and across 
her shoulder was slung a wicker basket tilled with 
bunches ol wild flowers and bright-colored gar- 
lands. 

Very shyly she looked up into their merry faces, 
that fair flower-girl, and shyly she held out to 
them a cluster of white lilie3 all heavy with drowsy 

<13W. 

" What, you want to sell the ensigns of your 
royalty, Queen Flora, do you ?" Melanthius asked 
her smilingly, as he took the 'flowers she offered 
him; "well, then, I suppose we must all adorn oui 
desirable persons with some ot these costly trea- 
sures. But what are those you wear in your dress, 
lair-Flora? I see no others like them in all your 
stoi'e." 

" They are roses, sir," she answered him timid- 
ly, " and I did not mean to sell them, but to keep 
them for my mother at home, because they are 
the first I have found this year, and my mother 
loves roses. And my name is not Flora, but Gly- 
cera. : ' 

"It is a pretty name, ' ' he said, « * and well befits 
its owner, for she, methiuks, seems as tair as the 
flowers she carries. But tell me Glycera, if I may 
call you so, are you not a stranger in this town, 
for I do not remember to have seen you here be- 
fore, and yours is a face not easily forgotten ? 

Then she answered him, blushing as she spoke, 
"I aiii no stranger in Sicyon, fair sir, for we have 
lived here all our lives— I and my mother; but this 
13 the first day I have sold flowers in the streets. 
This morning I went out early into the woods, 
down by the banks ot the river to gather the wild 
amaracus, and the yellow-leaved lotus and aspho- 
del. But these red roses I found far away in a 
glen beSween the hills, and I have only one bunch 
of them. But if you have a mind for flowers, hero 
are wreaths of a thousand hues. " 

Then Apelles answered her, laughing— " Give 
me a bunch of your purple berries, Glycera; these 
•many colored garlands befit not sucti grave stu- 
dents as we are. And you, Pausias, what say 
you?" he added, turning to the younger of his 
two companions, " are you lor flow rs or berries?" 

And Pausias said— * * Flo wer3 and berries are all 
sweet enough, but these red roses eclipse them 



all. Look, m aideni; I will give you this silver coin 
if you will only spare me one of your roses." 

Then she looked up quickly, and met his bright 
blue eyes fixed Ml upon her face, and there was 
so strange a look in them that her heartbeat fast, 
and she dared not raise them again while she 
made reply— 

" Fair sir, I will not sell the first fruits of my 
glen for money. If you love the roses, take them ; 
they are yours." 

And with that slepiuckedtheui from her bosom, 
and put them into his hand, and turned, and went 
on her way. But Pausias spoke no word. 



.CHAPTER II. 

s The day wa3 fast drawing to its close, and the 
crimson sun flared like a beacon of Are above the 
western hiljis. ... And out on the open plains be- 
yond the town, a group of merry, pleasant youths 
and maidens had gathered to enjoy their evening 
sports. ,' 

" Glycera! Glycera!" cried a dozen voices in 
musical chorus, " come quickly, we wait lor you ! 
Your basket is emptied, your day's work is done. 
Come and join us!" 

But the flower-giil only shook her head, and 
passed them by. 

' ' I cannot come to-night, " she said ; ( ' you must 
dance without me, for I am going home." 

What ailed Glycera that evening, that she chose 
the lonely little footpath down by the river, far 
away out of the sound of the dance ,and the mer- 
ry voices of her companions? And when she 
reached her home, why did she leave her distaff 
and spindle all untouched, to sit alone by her 
chamber-lattice silent and saddened ? 

And what, too, all that day had ailed the youth 
Pausias, that he failed at his wpj'k, and spoiled 
his picture, and drew upon himself the eyes of all 
the pupils, and the censure of the stern Pamphi- 
us ? What ailed him when school was over, and 
he went homo at evening to his friends, that he 
joined in no jest and laughter as he had been wont 
to do, but sat apart from ail the rest, as though 
he were in a dream ? ' 

Ah me ! it was that old, old story, that has 
been told so many times over, ever since the be- 
ginning, and will be told agaiu, and again in thou- 
sands thousand different lives, until this world 
shuffle no more. 

Fdf Pausias and Glycera loved oue another. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Pausias! Pausios ! you will never be a paint- 
er!" 

And Pamphilus sighed as he spoke, for his 
youngest pupil was his own especiafprota/e, am* 
the old master loved him well, and was" not a lit- 
tle proud of his genius. But of late, day after 
day, the youth had failed in his studies, his com- 
positions were lifeless and feeble, and his hand 
had lost its skill. 

Then when Pausias heard those sorrowful 
words, he pushed away the easel from him, and 
looked into his master's face, while the tears grew 
thickly in his great blue eyes. And Pamphilus 
took him by the hand, and gazed at him some 
time in silence, and then he answered-him again: 

"Child, I spoke harshly to you, and in lmste. 
I did you wrong, for your tace is pale and your 
lips white. You are ill, you must noi.woik. 
Leave your painting, my son. and go out into the 
woods for awhile. The tresh air from the river 
will bring the color back into your cheeks and put 
new strength into your veins." 

So Pausias left his work and his companions, 
and went out alone into the streets, but he looked 
in vain for the flower maiden. Glycera was not 
at her post. Then he past on sadly through the 
town, away into the meadows beyond, and into a 
little coppice in the hollow of the hills. And 
there he sab down alone upon the soft grass, be- 
neath the shadow of the pine trees, and tossed 
away his hat and cloak from him, that he might 



rest his head upon his hands, and look up dream* 
ily through the quivering foilage at the blue sky 
above him. And his thoughts were all about the 
beau* iful Glycera, and her soft brown eyes, and 
her hair face and pleasant smile; and from the 
folds of his robe he took out a little bunch ot 
withered red roses, and kissed them, because the 
flower girl had worn them on her bosom. 

But presently, white still he held the roses in 
his hand, there came through the wood the sweet 
voice ot a woman, singing. 

And Pausias listened while she came nearer and 
nearer yet, and still she sang, till all the wood 
\sas filled with the soft music, and the birds were 
silent on the branches for very wonder and de- 
light. And these were the words she sang: 

" fair, very fair and glorious is the broad world, 

And all full of sunlight is tho blinding and infinite bine. 

Earth and heaven are beautiful in their perfect peace, 

But my soul within me is all a turbulent sea of love ! 

my love 1 1 behold you everywhere by night and by day; 

In my dreams ypu are with me*through the darkness, and 

when I awake you abide still in my heart; 
Never a thing I do but I do it for you who cannot see me, 

never a word I speak but I speak it for you who hear me 

not; 
me I love is very sweet and sorrowful, but the pulses of 

the great earth beat continually to the music of love ! 
Is there anything stronger and mightier than love, that 

overcometh alike gods and men ? 
Answer me ye beautiful flowers of the forest,* ye amorous 

trees that overhead tenderly embrace one another I 
Alas 1 I behold you happy in perfect possession; 
But my soul, my soul is all a turbulent sea of love I" 

Then Pausias rose up wondering, and the hot 
crimson capic and went in his cheeks, as he stood 
beneath the tall pines and listened for more. 
And suddenly from the shadow of the dark trees 
the form of the beautiful Glycera came out into 
the sunlight, and the young man's heart leapt 
up in his throat for joy. 

Her hands were full of flowers and bright ber- 
ries, and the tremulous leaves of the scarlet acan- 
thus and the daflodil nodded upon her fair fore- 
head. And, while Pausias stood and watched her 
still, and longed once again to hear her sing, she 
sat down to rest in the warm light upon the stem 
of a fallen tree all bound about with clambering 
ivy and soft tender mosses. 

Then she began to make a garland of the flow- 
ers she had gathered, and anon while she wove 
them she talked dreamily to her3elt; and anon she 
sang a snatcli of drowsy rhyme, but Pausias 
listened always, uuderneath the tall pines. 

"Ah, well?a-day, dear flowers," she sighed, 
1 ' you must comfort me now, and be my confidante, 
fori have no one else to talk to about my sorrow. 
And though, indeed, I would give all the world, 
if it were 'mine, to see him, yet I dare N not stand 
again by the doors of the school; and to-day I 
shall not go at all into the streets, but sit here in 
the silence and think. Maybe my mother will 
chide me for my idleness, and what shall I say? 
lor I have no heart to stand to-day in the streets 
and sell, so this garland must needs be destined 
to brighten our own little chamber. Do they 
call him Pausias ? I think it was Pausias. Well, 
it is a noble-sounding name, and he, doubtless, is 
nobly born. me ! and I— I am a peasant and a 
flower-seller, and yet I love him more than all the 
world I" And she hid her fair face in her hands 
and wept. 

Then, when Pausias heard the words she spoke, 
his love grew all the mightier, and his soul burn- 
ed within him like a great furnace of fire; and 
he strode out into the sunshine, and stood before 
the maiden. But she dropped her garland, and 
would have fled, only that he caught her by her 
robe, and bade her stay, that they mia:ht sit to- 
gether on that fallen tree; foresaid he,' "I have 
much to say to you, Glycera." 

So they sat dowu side by side, Pausias and 
Giycera, but for a while neither spoke. Then 
Pausias looked into her lace and said — 

" Tell me timely, Glycera— of whom spoke you 
just now, while you Bat here alone and wove your 
flower wreath?" ^ # 

Then. she blushed and hung down her head, for 
she thought—'* I have betrayed myself through 
my own foolishness, for I fancied none were near 
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to hear me, and now ho is making game of me, 
and will go to-morrow to his friends and tell 
them what I said, and they will laugh at me to- 
gether, and I shall become a jest tor all the 
town." So she answered not a word. 

But Pausias took both her hands into his, and 
read all her heart in her face, while the fitful color 
came and went like flame beneath her fair skin. 

And he said—*' Glycera, I heard you talking to 
yourself about me, and I know you love me. 
Glycera I only hear me, for I love you." 
* Then she looked up at him and answered — "Do 
not mock me, tair sir, for I am poor and father- 
less, and it is not fit that one like you should 
speak of love to a peasant girl. For yon have 
heard the things I said of you, and I canuot deny 
them; but no»v leave me, and forget them all, and 
let me go my way, for I am a true woman, and 
it is not well my name should be a sport for noble 
youths. " But her eyes were dim and misty" and 
her voice faltered as she spoke. 

" Glycera, you must not leave me yet. I make 
no sport of you, for 1, too, have a true heart, and 
I speak the truth to you. It is nothing to me 
that you. are poor or unknown. Am not I noble ? 
and cannot I make my bride what I will? Gly- 
cera, I have loved you since the day I saw you in 
the streets, selling flowers by the doors of our 
school. See, here are the roses you gave me 
then; I have carried them about with me every 
day, and I have not lost a single flower. For I 
love you Glycera, as the flowers love the sun, and 
as the immortals love heaven." A 

. Then she bowed her head upon his shoulder, 
and told him all her heart ; and Pausias kissed her, 
and spoke sweet words to her, and they sat there 
together, hand iu hand, for many a happy hour, 
till the sun dipped down behind the purple hills, 
and the birds went to sleep in their nests. 

Ah, sweetheart, love is very beautiful, and the 
world is everywhere full of it I It is the one great 
poem that has been sung by all living things 
through all ages, since Chaos himself became mu- 
sical through* love. And dwells forever and for- 
ever, in all conceivable fulness, within the heart 
of the.. Universal Father, from whom all things 
ta:ce their bein^. And some days they say that 
great Father will gather all the whole world into 
His infinite love, and there will be no more tyrau- 
hj r /and strife, and envying, anjl hatred, but all 
men will be brothers, aud He above all. But 
whenever that glorious v day may be, sweetheart, 
and how it may be brought upon us, we cannot 
tell/ nor shall we be able to tell until it comes. 
Only of this one thing we may be sure, that when 
it does come it will be all the sweeter, and all the 
more beautiful, to those who have waited and, 
longed, and hoped, and lived for it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pleasantly and dreamily sang the waves on the 
reedy shore of -the river Asopus, and the garru- 
lous wood-birds clattered and screamed to each 
other on the swinging branches of the tall oaks 
and the plane-trees. 

Pausias and Glycera sat together on the sunny 
slopes down by the water, and the flower girl's 
basket, newly filled, stood beside her, for it was 
early morning, and her day's work was not begun, 
nor was it yec time for the young student to pre- 
sent himself at the schools. So they sat and 
talked there, these two, as lovers always talk to- 
gether/and she % told him all her thoughts, and 
they parted, and h° spoke to her of his painting, 
and his hopes, and fears, and disappointments. 
x And they were very, very happy— so happy that 
it^vvould be quite impossible for any one who nev- 
er loved himsell to imagine how happy they were. 

* * Do you know, Glycera, " said Pausias, present- 
ly, atler a little silence between theni, " I cannot 
paint now as I used to do belore I saw you, for 
your face alwa}'3 comes between me and my pic- 
lure, and I cannot draw rightly for thinking of 
you. And yesterday, I put in brown eyes for my 
Pallas Athene, and, when Pamphilus aske,} me 
ho reason why they were not blue, I had nothing 



to say, so I twisted and fidgeted about, until I 
spilt all my colors on the floor, and Melanthius 
laughed at me, and I felt stupid and foolish be- 
fore them all. And I know Pamphilus thinks I 
shall never learn to paint, for now he often sighs, 
and looks sorrowful and disheartened, when he 
comes and watches me at my work." 

"If tliat be so, then, Pausias," she answered, 
4 ' why don't you paint me ? You might come here 
early every morning, and in the evening too, for 
the days are long and sunny, and I would sit by 
you under the trees, and you could make a pic- 
ture of me, and show it to your master, that he 
might see you. are a true genius after,. all. Will 
you do this, Pausias ? And she nestled closely up 
to his side, and looked into his eyes, aud waited 
for him to speak. 

Then he laughed and said — " Glycera, you talk 
like Apollo's priestess herself; and truly, darling, 
you are my oracle, and shall be obeyed. For I 
think your idea is a very wise and clever one, and 
I will bring my canvas and my tools here early to- 
moirow, if you will come too, for thi3 is a quiet 
little spot, where no one can see us, and then I will 
begin my picture. What shall I call it ? Glycera ? 
— 'the Queen of the Flowers,' or 'the Sovereign 
Nymph* of the Sicyonic Woods?' " 

"Wait until it is finished, most impatient Pau- 
sias," she said laughing; "it will not do, you 
know, to try weaving the garland before the flow- 
ers are plucked!" 

"Every shell on the sea-shore sounds of the 
sea," returned he, slyly, "and every man talks of 
his trade; and so you, my dear Glycera, when you 
want a simile, must needs look for it in your own 
flower-basket!" 

Then they laughed together, and made merry 
jests, until the sun began to climb up high in the 
clear blue, and it was time for Pausias and Gly- 
cera to go to their work. So the flower-girl rose 
and took up her basket, and Pausias helped her 
to fasten it on her shoulder, and they kissed one 
another, and parted and went upon their way 
merrily." 

(To be Continued.) 
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PARMIGIANO. 

Born 1603, died 1540. 



Francesco Mazzola, or Mazzuoli, called Parmi- 
giano, and by the Italians, II Parmigianino (to 
express by this endearing diminutive the love as 
well as the admiration he inspired even from his 
boyhood), was a native of Parma, born on the 
11th of January, 1503. He had two uncles who 
were painters, and by them he was early initiated 
into some knowledge of designing, though he 
could have owed little else to them, both being- 
very mediocre artists. Endowed with a most 
precocious genius, ardent in every pursuit, he 
studied indefatigably, and at the age of fourteen 
he produced a picture of the Baptism of Christ, 
wonderful: for a boy of his age, exhibiting even 
thus early much of that easy grace which he is 
supposed to have learned lroin Correggio; but 
Cbrreggio had not then visited Parma. When 
he arrived there, four years afterwards, tor the 
purpose of painting the cupola of San Giovanni, 
Francesco, then only eighteen, was selected as 
one of his assistants, and he took this opportuni- 
ty oi imbuing his mind with a style which cer- 
tainly had much analogy with his own taste and 
character. Parmigiano, however, had too much 
genius, too much ambition, to follow in the foot- 
steps of another, however great. Though not great 
enough himself to be first in thai; age of greatness, 



yet, had his rivals and contemporaries been less 
thau giants, he must have overtopped them all. 
As it was, feeling the impossibility 04 rising above 
such men as Raphael, Mich aelAngelo, Correggio, 
yet feeling also the consciousness of his own 
power, he endeavored to be original by combining 
what has not yet been harmonized in nature, 
therefore, could hardly succeed in art— the grand 
drawing of Michael Angelo, the antique grace of 
Raphael, and the melting tones and sweetness of 
Correggio. Perhaps, had he been satisfied to 
look at nature through his own soul and eyes, he 
would have done better; had he trusted himself 
more, he would have escaped some of those faults 
which have rendered many of his works unp eas- 
ing, l>y giving the impression of effort, and of 
what in art is called mannerism. Ambitious, 
versatile, accomplished, generally admired for 
his handsome person and graceful manners, Par- 
migiano would have been spoiled by vanity, if he 
had not been a man of strong sensibility, and of 
almost fastidious sentiment and refinement. 
When these are. added to genius, the result is 
generally a tinge of that melancholy, of that dis- 
satisfaction with all that is achieved or acquired, 
which seem to have entered largely into the tem- 
perament of this painter, rendering his character 
and life extremely interesting, while it strongly 
distinguishes him from the serenely mild and 
equal-tempered Raphael, to whom he was after- 
wards compared. 

When Parmigiano was in his twentieth year, he 
set off for Rome. The recent accession of Clement 
VII., a declared patron of art, and the death of 
Raphael, had opened a splendid vista of glory 
and success to his imagination. He carried with 
him to Rome three pictures. One of these was 
an example of his graceful genius. It represent- 
ed the Infant Christ seated on his mother's knee, 
and taking some fruit from the lap of an angel. The 
second was a proof of his wonderful dexterity of 
hand. It was a portrait of himself seated in his 
atelier amid his books and musical instruments ; 
but the wnole scene represented on the panel as 
if viewed in* a convex mirror. The third "picture 
was an instance of the success with which he had 
studied the magical effects of chiaro'scuro in Cor- 
reggio— torchlight, daylight, and a celestial light, 
being all introduced without disturbing the har- 
mony of the coloring. This last he presented lo 
the pope, who received both the young painter 
and his offering most graciously. He became a 
favorite at Rome, and, as he- studiously imitated 
while there the works of Raphael, and resembled 
him in the elegance of his person and manners, 
and the generosity of his disposition, the poets 
complimented him by saying, or singing, that 
the late-lost and lamented Raphael had revived in 
the likeness of Parmigiano We can now meas- 
ure more justly the distance which separated 
them. 

While at Rome, Francesco was greatly patron- 
ized by the Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, aud 
painted for him several beautiful pictures; for the 
pope also several others, and the portrait of a 
young captain of his guard, Lorenzo Cibo, which 
is supposed to be the fine portrait now at Windsor. 
For a noble lady, a certain Donna Maria Buflalini, 
he painted a grand altar-piece to adorn the chapel 
of her family at Citta di Castello. This is the 
celebrated Vision of St. Jerome, now in our Na- 
tional Gallery. It represents the Virgin holding 
a book, with the Infant Christ leaning on her 
knee, as seen above in a glory, while St. John 
the Baptist points to the celestia) v}sion, and St, 



